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JOHN KENDRICK AND HIS SONS* 
By F. W. Howay 

All students of the history of the Northwest Coast 
have an interest in the story of John Kendrick. For the 
people of the United States that interest centres around 
his command of the first American trading voyage from 
Boston; while for the people of western Canada that 
interest is based upon the work which he carried on 
upon their shores. And yet when, in seeking informa- 
tion concerning him, the histories are searched, it is 
surprising how little can be gleaned. Some disconnected 
statements can be found in Greenhow and Bancroft, but 
they are so fragmentary as to be almost negligible and 
so inaccurate as to be quite worthless. In truth, it is a 
shadow rather than a substance that is seen in them. 

The fact that the log of the first voyage of the Co- 
lumbia and the Washington has never been published 
doubtless accounts, in part, for this condition. In mak- 
ing this statement I do not overlook the rough precis of 
HaswelFs Logs which is appended to the 1884 edition of 
Bancroft's History of the Northwest Coast. But Has- 
well's Logs, Hoskins' Narrative, Ingraham's Journal, 
Martinez's Diary, Menzies' Journal, and Boit's Log of 
the Union, to our disgrace be it said, still remain in 
manuscript. Being contemporaneous they each contain 



♦Address delivered on the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
members of the Oregon Historical Society, October 28, 1922. 
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scattered allusions to Kendrick and his work. With 
their aid we can piece out the printed sources, Meares, 
Vancouver, Delano, Marchand, and Boit's Log of the 
Columbia, and thus compile a somewhat connected story 
of this interesting man from 1787 until his death in 1794. 

At the outset a few words may be said about his 
family. The name first appears as "Kenwrick" ; later 
it broke into two forms: "Kenwick" and "Kendrick." 
The founder of the family, Edward Kenwrick, emigrated, 
we are told, from the "west of England," probably to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century. His first 
home is believed to have been in New Hampshire. In 
1704 he is found settled at Harwich in the Cape Cod 
region. His eldest son, Solomon Kenwick, born in 1706, 
was the father of our Captain John Kendrick. The date 
of the birth of our John Kendrick has not been positively 
ascertained, but it is supposed to be about 1740; in that 
event he would be forty-seven years of age (an old man 
in those days) when he took command of the expedition 
of the Columbia and the Washington. 

At about twenty years of age we find John Kendrick 
as one of the crew of a whaler on a voyage to the St. 
Lawrence. Later he saw service in the tented field dur- 
ing the French apd Indian war. He married in 1767 
and, returning to the sea, became the master of vessels 
sailing out of Boston. 1 During the war of independence 
he commanded several ships preying on the commerce of 
the mother land. In this connection the records show 
that in 1780 he was the master of the Rhode Island bri- 
gantine, Marianne, carrying sixteen guns and a crew of 
sixty-five men. Letters of marque were issued to her 
on December 16, 1780, upon the bond of Captain John 
Kendrick of Wareham and Silas Casey of East Green- 
wich ; the owner was John Williams of Worcester, Mas- 



1 The biographical information in this and the preceding paragraph 
is culled from Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 35, 
Edward Kenwrick; C. W. Swift, Yarmouthport, Mass. 1915. 
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sachusetts. 2 Until 1778 his home was at Edgartown, 
Martha's Vineyard ; but in that year he removed to Ware- 
ham, Massachusetts. 

The dates of the births of his sons, John and Solomon, 
are not known. The records show that the former was 
baptized in April, 1772, and the latter in November, 
1772. 3 These two sons accompanied him in the Columbia 
on his voyage to this coast. The eldest, John Kendrick 
Junior, obtained an advance of £4 10s, and the younger, 
Solomon Kendrick, an advance of £1 10s. 4 These figures 
show their relative positions. John was an officer, prob- 
ably fifth mate ; Solomon was a sailor before the mast. 

It is probable that the complete name of the Columbia 
was Columbia Rediviva and that of the Washington, Lady 
Washington; but it is customary to refer to them by the 
abridged names and this course will be followed. The 
two vessels left Boston 1st October 1787; they reached 
Cape Verd Islands 9th November; sailed thence 20th De- 
cember, and arrived at Falkland Islands probably about 
the middle of February, 1788. They resumed their voy- 
age on 28th February, but were separated in a gale off 
Cape Horn on 1st April. The Washington made her 
landfall on the Californian coast near the boundary of 
Oregon on 2nd August 1788. As she skirted the shore 
the natives were met and a small trade was carried on 
from time to time and from place to place. Somewhere 
near Tillamook Bay occurred the tragic event that cul- 
minated in the death of Marcos, Captain Gray's black 
servant, who had joined the sloop at Cape Verd Islands. 
Continuing her voyage the Washington reached Nootka 
16th September 1788. The Columbia, after the separation, 
headed for Juan Fernandez, remained there about ten 



2 Naval Records of the American Revolution (Washington, 1906), 
pp. 215, 383. 

3 Manuscript letter from Julius H. Tuttle, Librarian Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

4 Manuscript in the Barrell Letters in Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety's archives. 
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days, and sailed therefrom direct for the American coast, 
arriving at Nootka on 20th September 1788. 

It is unfortunate that Haswell, the only person who 
has left any account of this voyage, was bitterly opposed 
to Captain Kendrick. Their difficulties culminated near 
the Falkland Islands in an assault by the captain upon 
his second mate. As a result Haswell sought and ob- 
tained a transfer into the Washington. His views may 
therefore be tinged with a certain, or uncertain, amount 
of bias. According to him, Captain Kendrick and his 
officers could not agree and were constantly squabbling. 
However that may be, we know that Roberts, the surgeon, 
Woodruffe, the first mate, and Haswell, the second mate, 
all left the ship. 5 

The expedition made a lengthy stay at the Cape Verd 
Islands — some forty-one days — which both Haswell and 
Gray unite in condemning; the latter claims that it was 
thirty-six days too long. 6 More time was wasted at the 
Falkland Islands, where, Haswell alleges, Captain Ken- 
drick wished to remain until the next season, but ulti- 
mately yielding to Gray's importunities, continued the 
voyage. 7 What the truth may be we can not now deter- 
mine, for none of Captain Kendrick's letters extant 
make any reference to, or attempt to explain, these 
changes or these delays. This much is clear: that the 
Columbia consumed a year (less eleven days) in this voy- 
age from Boston to Nootka, while on her second voyage, 
under Captain Gray, she covered the same distance at 
the same time of the year in eight months. 8 Perhaps 
some allowance should be made for the pioneer expedi- 
tion; but even granting that, the difference is so great 



5 Haswell's manuscript Log of the first voyage of the Columbia. 

6 Captain Gray's letter of 13th July, 1789, in Washington Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XII, p. 255. 

7 Haswell's first Log of the Columbia^ MS. 

8 The Barrell Letters in Washington Historical Quarterly, Vol. XII, 
p. 256. 
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that many will feel inclined to accept Captain Gray's 
view that Kendrick was not "a nimble leader." 

Upon his arrival at Nootka Sound, Kendrick appears 
to have entered into a Castle of Indolence. During the 
winter of 1788-9 no step was taken to prepare the Colum- 
bia for the next season's work. Indeed, the evidence, 
including therein Kendrick's own letters, clearly estab- 
lishes that on this first voyage, from beginning to end, 
the Columbia never cruised a single mile for furs, but 
lay inert at Nootka Sound from her arrival in September 
1788 until her departure in July 1789, when she sailed 
for Clayoquot Sound to commence her voyage to China. 9 

Captain Kendrick was somewhat of a diplomat. To 
the great surprise of the British he succeeded in saving 
his vessels from seizure in that eventful summer of 1789. 
He seems to have very deftly combined truth, falsehood, 
and flattery in his dealings with the courtly Don; al- 
though his story about his entry into Nootka Sound in 
distress and his pursuing a voyage of discovery did not 
in reality deceive the Spaniard, as Martinez plainly shows 
in his diary. While Martinez was embroiling Britain 
and Spain by the capture of Meares' vessels the Columbia 
swung peacefully and safely at anchor, and the Washing- 
ton flitted in and out of the harbor without interference- 
Even Metcalf 's vessel, the Fair American, did not escape 
the Spanish net; yet the Columbia and the Washington, 
which were specially mentioned in Martinez's instruc- 
tions, seemed to be covered by an aegis ; and not only so, 
but Kendrick actually obtained permission to continue 
trading on the coast during the following year. 10 This 
appears from Martinez's Diary: "Captain John Ken- 
drick informed me," says that diary, "that he had not 
completely carried out his commission, and asked me if 
he might operate on this coast next year after a trip to 



9 Id., pp. 252, 257, 259. Hoskins Narrative MS., p. 8. Haswell's 
first Log of the Columbia, MS. 

10 Manning's Nootka Sound Controversy, pp. 305, 330; Martinez 
Diary MS. 
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the Sandwich Islands and Canton. I informed him that 
he might do so, but on condition that he always carry an 
official Spanish passport, as he said he expected to do, 
and under the further condition that he should buy on 
my account in Macao two altar ornaments for the mass, 
and seven pairs of boots for the officers of the San Carlos 
and of my own ship. However, I believe that none of 
this will be done." Some may think that the Spanish 
letter which he carried may account for this immunity; 
but it must be remembered that Don Bias Gonzales, the 
Spanish commandante at Juan Fernandez, was dismissed 
in disgrace for his failure to seize the Columbia there, 
the ambassador's letter to the contrary notwithstanding. 11 
This friendship or good feeling was cemented by the 
entry of his eldest son John Kendrick Jr. into the Spanish 
service on the Princesa, as will appear later. 

At Clayoquot Sound, on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island, on 30th July 1789 Kendrick handed over the com- 
mand of the Columbia to Gray and himself took charge 
of the sloop Washington. 

Why Kendrick exchanged vessels with Gray is not 
clear. Being the commander of the expedition, the 
proposition probably emanated from him. No records 
extant, so far as my search has gone, throw any certain 
light upon the question, nor afford any really satisfactory 
assistance in determining whether the transfer was in- 
tended as a mere temporary expedient or to be, what it 
afterwards became, a permanent arrangement. Hoskins, 
his friend, only says that Kendrick "thought best to 
change and to send Captain Gray on to Canton with the 
Columbia." He records the views of the officers as being 
suspicious of Kendrick's intentions, and adds that "on 
his arrival in China (Kendrick) was deprived of his 
largest vessel." 12 The expression is ambiguous, not in- 
dicating whether the deprivation was by Gray's conduct 



11 Greenhow's History of Oregon, 1844, pp. 180, 184. 

12 Hoskins' Narrative MS., pp. 8, 9. 
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or by owners' instructions. The inference which I draw 
from the correspondence between the two captains, as 
well as from that between Gray and Barrell, is that the 
exchange was intended at the time it was made to be a 
permanent one. 

At any rate after the Columbia departed on 30th July 
1789, Kendrick in the Washington began in earnest the 
work of trading on the coast. The details of his move- 
ments may be pieced together from Hoskins' Journal, 
Martinez's Diary, a letter of his own, and one from John 
Meares. Before these were known this period was se- 
lected for his alleged circumnavigation of Vancouver 
Island, as reported by Meares. Dr. C. F. Newcombe has 
demonstrated that this circumnavigating voyage is a 
myth: 13 just another of Meares' fictions. The mere facts 
that Kendrick was at Clayoquot Sound on 30th July 1789 
equipped with only sufficient provisions to last for a two 
months' cruise, and reached China on 27th January 1790, 
by way of the Hawaiian Islands, with a cargo of more 
than five hundred skins are, for anyone acquainted with 
local geography, sufficient to dispose of the question. 
The facts bearing on his movements at this time may 
however be summarized. In a letter to Joseph Barrell 
dated 13th July 1789, Kendrick states his intention of 
cruising "to the Northd. part of the coast." 14 Hoskins 
tells us that Kendrick went "on a cruise to the north- 
ward" and that "after cruising round Washington Isl- 
and" (Queen Charlotte Islands) he proceeded to China. 
Martinez's Diary records that the Washington at this 
time met Metcalf 's Eleanora and later reported the fact 
to the Fair American on encountering her in Dixon En- 
trance. Meares, who is the father of the circumnavigat- 
ing story, in an undated memorandum gives a farrago 
which fits in part with these statements. He says : "That 



13 The First Circumnavigation of Vancouver Island, by C. F. New- 
combe, Victoria, 1914. 

14 The Barrell Letters in Washington Historical Quarterly, Vol. XII, 
pp. 252-3. 
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the Washington left Nootka in the latter end of Septem- 
ber, that afterwards she went up de Fonti's Strait (He- 
cate Strait) and passing thro' a Sea came out at the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. Kendrick named the Island 
formed by these Straits, Washington," etc., etc. 15 Fur- 
thermore Kendrick, on this trading voyage, visited Bar- 
ren Sound (Houston Stewart Channel), which separates 
Prevost Island from Moresby Island, in the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands group. There he had a difficulty with the 
Indians. Accounts of the trouble are to be found in 
Ingraham's Journal, Hoskins' Narrative, and Boit's Log 
of the Columbia. The version I give is that of his friend 
Hoskins. In order to obtain some clothing that had been 
stolen from the sloop, Kendrick seized Koyah and an- 
other chief and bound them to his guns, placing one leg 
of each in the barrels and making pretense of prepara- 
tions to discharge the guns and blow the chiefs to atoms. 
Seeing their leaders in such imminent peril, the Indians 
produced the stolen articles. Kendrick then, knowing as 
he says that all chance of further trade had vanished, 
required as a condition of their release that all the skins 
in the village be brought on board. This order was 
obeyed ; he paid for them at the regular trade price, and 
the Washington sailed away. Out of this episode arose 
a serious and tragic affair when Kendrick, two years 
later, returned to Barrell Sound. 

At the Hawaiian Islands on his route to China his 
observant eye caught a glimpse of sandalwood; at once 
he saw a vision of wealth ; and he left three men to col- 
lect a quantity against his return. In this case it seems 
plain that Kendrick sowed, but reaped not ; he must how- 
ever be recognized as the founder of the sandalwood 
trade. When Ingraham in May 1791 enquired about 
these men he was told that two of them had tired of the 



15 Report of the Provincial Archives Department of British Columbia 
for 1913, Victoria, 1914, p. 31. 
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life and returned to Macao with Captain Douglas but 
that the third was at Oahu. 16 

Kendrick reached Macao Roads, China, on 26th Janu- 
ary 1790, about a month previous to the departure of 
the Columbia. 11 The correspondence between the two 
captains, so far as it has been preserved, has been already 
published in volume XII, Washington Historical Quar- 
terly. Nowhere does it contain a suggestion that the 
Columbia should be returned to his command. Though 
he speaks therein of the sale of his furs and asks advice, 
it yet appears from both Boit and Hoskins that up to the 
fall of 1791 Kendrick had made no returns to his own- 
ers. 18 From all presently available sources it seems that 
from the time that the Columbia sailed from China in 
February 1790 until the day of his death Kendrick han- 
dled the Washington as though the vessel were his own 
property. Further investigations may however throw 
light on this part of the subject. 

Ever since the departure from Boston Kendrick had 
dreamed of transforming the sloop Washington into a 
brigantine. If Haswell is to be believed, he commenced 
to make the alterations at Nootka Sound in the fall of 
1788, even though lacking the necessary blocks, ropes, 
and canvas. 19 Now he had his opportunity. The three 
years buffetings had so frayed and worn the sails and 
rigging that all must be replaced. His letters speak of 
the sloop as "now entirely destitute of sails and rigging" 
and enquire "whether sail cloth and rigging is to be pro- 
cured at Canton." 20 He spent a year and two months — 
an unconscionable time — in disposing of his cargo and 
in effecting the alteration in the rig of the Washington. 
His friend Hoskins says that immediately upon his ar- 



16 Ingraham's Journal MS., May 23, 1791; Hawaiian Historical So- 
ciety Reprints (No. 3), p. 10. 

17 Washington Historical Quarterly, Vol. XII, p. 265. 

18 Boil's Log of the Columbia, in Oregon Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
XXII, p. 289; and Hoskins' letter cited in note on same page. 

19 Haswell's first Log of the Columbia MS., 26th October, 1788. 

20 Washington Historical Quarterly, Vol. XII, p. 268. 
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rival at Larks Bay — Dirty Butter Bay — (29th January 
1790) Captain Kendrick "was seized with a violent fever, 
which caused his life for a time to be despaired of" and 
that thereafter every obstacle was placed in his way by 
the Chinese, everything possible to distress him was 
done, and his troubles culminated when he was arrested 
in the street of Macao by a guard of soldiers, ordered to 
depart immediately, and not to return under pain of im- 
prisonment. 21 What the cause of this unusual treatment 
was can not be ascertained; how far it may have been 
connected with an eifort to evade the mandarin-made 
customs laws and the hard and fast commercial or non- 
commercial oriental ideas we can only surmise. 

In March 1791 Captain Kendrick in the Washington, 
now a brigantine, sailed from Larks Bay, China, for the 
Northwest Coast of America in company with the Grace, 
William Douglas, master. Hoskins gives the following 
epitome of the voyage: "They went into a harbour on 
the southern coast of Japan where they were received 
by the natives with the greatest hospitality. Here Cap- 
tain Kendrick displayed the American flag which is prob- 
ably the first ever seen in that quarter. They carried to 
Japan about two hundred prime sea otter skins but the 
Japanese knew not the use of them. In a few days sail 
from this they discovered a group of islands to which 
on account of the natives bringing water off to sell was 
given the name of Water Islands, they not being down 
on any chart extant. The natives of these islands as 
well as those of Japan and the Chinamen could not under- 
stand each other in talking, but in writing they could 
well. Their tarry among these islands was short. The 
two vessels parted company soon after leaving them, each 
making the best of his way to this coast." 22 

The Washington reached Queen Charlotte Islands ; on 
13th June 1791 Kendrick anchored in Barrell Sound 



21 Hoskins' Narrative MS., p. 130, August, 1791. 

22 Id., p. 131; Delano's Voyages, Boston, 1817, p. 43. 
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(Houston Stewart Channel). Koyah and his co-sufferer 
had not forgotten the indignity to which they had been 
subjected. Here was the chance for revenge. The na- 
tives appeared quite friendly. Trade ran quietly along. 
One day a large number of natives gathered on the vessel 
and took possession of the arms chests on deck. Koyah 
then tauntingly called to Captain Kendrick, pointing to 
his legs : "Put me in your gun carriage now." The sav- 
ages swarmed upon the deck urged on by an Amazon. 
The sailors retreated below decks in search of arms. Cap- 
tain Kendrick at first bravely stood his ground trying 
to pacify the infuriated horde; gradually he edged to- 
wards the companion way. The Indians surrounded 
him. One with a marline spike hovered in act to strike. 
Daggers gleamed in every direction. Just as Kendrick 
reached the companion way Koyah jumped upon him and 
struck with his dagger. Luckily the blow went wide. 
By this time the crew returned with weapons from be- 
low; but they dare not fire upon Koyah because of the 
danger to Captain Kendrick. Finally the captain shook 
himself free of his assailant and, grasping a musket, led 
the charge. The natives retreated precipitately before 
the fire. All the efforts of the Amazon failed to en- 
hearten them to renew the attack. Soon the deck was 
clear of all except the woman, who vainly strove to stem 
the retreat. With one arm stricken off she still clung to 
the main chains howling like a demon. Discouraged she 
threw herself into the sea, which was covered with men 
and canoes. The guns were then turned upon the poor 
wretches striving to reach safety ; the boats were lowered 
and the fleeing savages pursued with bloody slaughter. 23 
In this connection we may quote the words of that 
wise trader William Sturgis. He is speaking on the gen- 
eral subject of attacks by Indians. "I, with better op- 
portunities for investigating and ascertaining the truth, 
find the cause in the lawless and brutish violence of white 



23 Hoskins' Narrative MS., pp. 132-4, August, 1791. 
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men and it would be easy to show that these fatal dis- 
asters might have been averted by a different treatment 
of the natives and by prudence and proper precaution on 
the part of their civilized visitors." 24 

This attack and its repulse were the subject of a bal- 
lad composed by one of the crew. 25 All efforts have so 
far been unavailing to obtain a copy of it. Further 
search may however bring it to light. 

From Barrell Sound Kendrick sailed southward and 
on 12th July 1791 entered Nootka Sound once more. The 
Spaniards were still in possession, but his friend Mar- 
tinez was not in command, he having been ordered back 
to Spain on his wife's complaint that he had failed to 
support her and her child. The frowning fort still 
guarded the entrance. Elisa, the commandante, records 
that Kendrick "paso por nuestra castillo con les mechas 
encendidas y gente armada." Through the speaking 
trumpet the Spaniards warned him not to enter, but he 
used a conveniently deaf ear. They recognized the ves- 
sel and after he had anchored at Marvinas Bay, now 
sometimes still called Kendrick Cove, an officer was de- 
spatched to forbid any trade. Kendrick replied that he 
had come from Macao to carry on trade in sea otter skins, 
but would obey the order and depart immediately. 26 As 
usual his movements were leisurely ; we find that on 20th 
July 1791 he purchased from Maquinna the harbour 
with "all the land, rivers, creeks, harbours, islands, etc., 
with all the produce of sea and land appertaining there- 
to." In leaving Kendrick sailed out by way of Esperanza 
Inlet which two years previously, as we shall see later, 
had been explored by his son John. It may even be, from 
some remarks in HaswelPs Log, that Captain Kendrick 



24 Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, Vol. 7 (1864), p. 
420 et seq. 

25 Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 35, Edward Kenwrick, p. 10. 

26 Papers Relating to the Treaty of Washington, Berlin Arbitration, 
Vol. 5, p. 176. Washington, 1872. 
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himself had discovered this passage in the winter of 
1788-9. 

Proceeding southward Kendrick bought from the na- 
tive chiefs at Ahousat, near the entrance of Nootka 
Sound, and at Clayoquot Sound two other parcels of land 
described in the same vague manner. 27 In this he was 
true to his blood ; his grandfather had obtained consider- 
able land in the Cape Cod region by purchase from the 
Indians. 28 In 1795 an effort was made by the owners of 
the Washington to dispose of these purchases in London. 29 
This is the only item which I have found after 1790 that 
shows any recognition by Kendrick of his owners' rights. 

About 5th August 1791 Kendrick reached Clayoquot 
where he finished his season's trading. The Columbia 
arrived on 29th August, found the brigantine at anchor 
and Kendrick in possession of a log house that he had 
erected within the area ceded to him by Wickananish 
and which he had named Fort Washington. 30 He had 
then about one thousand sea otter skins on board. Hos- 
kins writing to Barrell on 21st August 1792 says : "Capt. 
Kendrick when I saw him the last season offer'd to give 
up to me (if I would pay his men's wages & a debt he 
had contracted in Macao of about 4000 dollars) his ves- 
sel and cargo which was a thousand sea otter skins. I 
told him I had no authority to accept his offer or to de- 
mand any payment from him nor did I think any person 
in the ship had." 31 

Captain Kendrick sailed from Clayoquot 25th Sep- 



27 These deeds and that referred to in the preceding paragraph will 
be found set out verbatim in Senate Documents, 32d Congress, First 
Session, Report Committee No. 335, pp. 20 et seq. No reliance is to be 
placed on the statements of alleged facts contained in this document. 

28 Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 35, Edward Kenwrick, pp. 
2-3. 

29 Senate Document No. 335, mentioned in note 26, p. 29. 

30 Hoskins' Narrative MS., p. 135, August, 1791. 

31 Manuscript letter from Hoskins to Barrell, dated 21st August 1792, 
in archives of Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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tember 1791 for China by way of the Hawaiian Islands. 32 
At Niihau he again landed three men to collect sandal- 
wood. According to Vancouver, who met these men at 
Oahu in March 1792, he had left them in October 1791 
with the intention of disposing of his furs in China and 
proceeding thence to Boston. He expected to return 
from New England, spend a season trading on the North- 
west Coast, and in the ensuing year to call for them at 
Kauai, take aboard the sandalwood and pearls collected 
by them, and sail to India. 33 Here again he appears to 
have sown, but reaped not. If Vancouver correctly re- 
ports Kendrick's intention we have here another of those 
changes of conduct with which Haswell charges him. 

In the main Vancouver's remarks correspond with 
those contained in the journal of Archibald Menzies, the 
botanist, and later the surgeon of the expedition, but the 
latter makes no mention of any intended visit to Boston. 
As this entry and some others that will later be men- 
tioned have never been published they will, with the per- 
mission of the Provincial Archivist, be reproduced from 
the copy of the journal now in the archives of British 
Columbia. This entry is dated 10th March 1792 : "He 
brought with him an English seaman who was left here 
about five months ago by an American brig, the Lady 
Washington, commanded by Mr. Kendrick. This man's 
name was John Roebottom. He told us that two other 
seamen were left with him on the island by the same ves- 
sel to collect Sandars wood and Pearls and that Mr. Ken- 
drick was to return in about twenty months to take them 
and their cargo on board. He also said that they were 
almost starved and very ill treated by the natives for 
some time after they landed, but that they now lived 
with the young king and his guardian on very good terms 
and were no ways tired of their situation." Menzies 



32 This date may not be absolutely correct. It is given by Meares 
in a letter of 3rd July 1790, published in Archives Report B. C. 1913, 
p. 34. 

33 Vancouver's Voyage, 1801 Ed., Vol. I, pp. 378-9. 
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goes on to say that the men had become quite habituated 
to the native life and had adopted the native dress. He 
gave them some one hundred young orange plants to be 
distributed through the island, and to one of them he 
gave a collection of garden seeds "to amuse him in mak- 
ing a garden on that island and instruct the natives in 
the method of rearing and using them." 

Kendrick reached Larks Bay again on 7th December 
179 1. 34 He spent nine months in disposing of his furs — 
doubtless he had to smuggle them as Ingraham did— and 
preparing for his next voyage. Here one may compare 
Kendrick's and Ingraham's relative speed. Ingraham did 
in four months what it took Kendrick nine to do; their 
cargoes were of about the same size ; their vessels much 
the same size; and they were exchanging their furs in 
the same market, under the same conditions, and at the 
same time. But to return. In September 1792 Kendrick 
set out again from Macao in the Washington, accompanied 
by a small tender. As the brigantine herself was only 
ninety tons, one can imagine the size of the tender. Four 
days after his departure he met a typhoon. The fury of 
the gale threw the Washington on her beam-ends. The 
masts were cut away; the vessel righted; and under jury 
mast the crippled brigantine limped into Macao Eoads. 
The sea was strewn with the wrecks of Chinese junks. 
Half -drowned Chinese were clinging to the debris. Ken- 
drick saved some thirty of the poor fellows. He was 
refitting the Washington at Larks Bay when, in Decem- 
ber 1792, the Columbia entered Macao Roads on her sec- 
ond voyage. 35 

Fitting out once more Kendrick essayed his third and 
last voyage to the Northwest coast. Being now a man 
of fifty-three he had determined to make this "just one 
more trip." We do not know his exact date of sailing; 



34 Ingraham's Journal MS. 

35 Boit's Log of the Columbia in Oregon Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
XXII, p. 335. 
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it was subsequent to 1st March 1793, for on that date he 
wrote from "Port Independence, on the Island of Hong 
Kong" to Thomas Jefferson, the Secretary of State. It 
is likely that he departed shortly afterwards, as that 
would be necessary if he were to trade on the coast that 
season. From Menzies' Journal, already referred to, we 
learn that Kendrick was on the Northwest coast in the 
summer of 1793. Writing in his journal at Karakakooa 
Bay (Kealaqequa Bay), Hawaiian Islands, under date 
13th January 1794 Menzies says: "We found here the 
Lady Washington Snow under American colours com- 
manded by Mr. Kendrick. She had been on the North 
West Coast last summer collecting furs and meant to re- 
turn again in the Spring to compleat her cargo. It was 
in this vessel Mr. Howell came from China with an in- 
tent to remain some time at these Islands and for this 
purpose he had now taken up his abode on shore." There 
is in existence a letter from Kendrick to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the Secretary of State, written during this summer 
from "On Board the ship Lady Washington, Harbor of 
Maw-win-na, St. Clair's Island, North-west coast of 
America," which most unfortunately is undated. It 
shows the kind heart of John Kendrick. It begs the in- 
tercession of the United States on behalf of Don Bias 
Gonzales who had been punished because of his kindness 
to Kendrick on the voyage of 1787. It would seem from 
its contents that Kendrick had met his son, Solomon, who 
was on the Jefferson on the coast in the summer of 1793, 
and had learned from him of the treatment of Gonzales. 
At once he writes to the United States authorities urging 
prompt action especially as the sea-letter had declared 
that the government would "stand willing indebted" for 
any assistance rendered to him on that voyage. 36 

Vancouver states that on his arrival at Karakakooa 
Bay (Kealakekua Bay) on 13th January 1794 he found 



36 These two letters are in Senate Document, No. 335 mentioned in 
note 26, pp. 17-20. 
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that Captain Kendrick had been lying there in the Wash- 
ington for the preceding six weeks. This would make 
it probable that Kendrick had left the Northwest Coast 
some time in September 1793; the voyage thence to the 
Hawaiian Islands usually occupied about a month or six 
weeks. Vancouver leaves the impression that the mate, 
Boyd, the clerk, Howell, and six or seven seamen left the 
brigantine at this time. This, however, is scarcely ac- 
curate. Boyd seems to have been the mate of the Jef- 
ferson, and the only connection between him and Ken- 
drick was, according to Menzies, that the Washington 
brought him to Hawaii from the American coast ; Howell 
may have been clerk on the Washington, but if so, as 
the quotation from Menzies given above shows, it was 
merely a temporary employment. 

Menzies' Journal furnishes some interesting items at 
this point. We learn therefrom that on the day after 
Vancouver arrived at Karakakooa Bay, he invited Cap- 
tain Kendrick and Mr. Howell to dine with him on the 
Discovery. The natives brought Vancouver some quanti- 
ties of charcoal for sale. This interested Menzies and 
on making enquiries he found that Kendrick, having no 
coal for his forge on the Washington, had induced a sea- 
man from an American vessel to undertake to burn some 
for him. Thus the natives had found another article of 
trade with the vessels. About the end of January Ken- 
drick with a party of officers from the Discovery went to 
view the schooner then in process of construction for 
Kamehameha. Vancouver throws no light on Kendrick's 
success in the sandalwood venture. In March 1794 he 
met Kendrick at Kauai. The latter had, in the interval, 
obtained at Waikiki in Oahu, from the natives, some 
eighty pounds of beeswax that had drifted ashore there. 
We learn from Vancouver that at the other islands Ken- 
drick had procured further small quantities of this bees- 
wax. After spending the winter amongst these islands 
Kendrick returned to the Northwest Coast. When Van- 
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couver anchored in Nootka Sound on 2nd August 1794 
he found the Washington there undergoing her usual 
repairs. 37 

What success Kendrick had in the trade during this 
season we do not know. Probably about October 1794 
Kendrick sailed from Nootka for the last time. John 
Boit in his manuscript Log of the Union sets down, on 
the authority of John Young, that he arrived at Fair- 
haven Harbour in Oahu on 3rd December 1794. Captain 
Brown of the Butterworth, who then had under his com- 
mand only the other two vessels of his squadron, the 
Prince Lee Boo and the Jackal — the Butterworth having 
returned to England — was there at anchor. Brown had 
received from the chiefs of Oahu a present of the island. 
Kendrick having aided these chiefs in their successful 
struggle with those of Kauai offered to salute Brown if 
the latter returned the compliment. I quote from Boit's 
account: "In consequence of this victory Kendrick in- 
formed Brown that he should hoist the flag of the United 
States and fire a federal salute and desired it may be 
answered by the two English vessels which was agreed 
to and Captain Brown ordered six guns to be unshotted 
for that purpose. Unfortunately in returning the salute 
from the Jackal the sixth gun was not primed and the 
gunner without thinking removed the apron from the 
seventh gun in rotation which was fired and being shotted 
with round and grape it pierced the side of the Lady 
Washington and killed Captain Kendrick and wounded 
many of the crew, badly. Shortly after this the snow put 
to sea under the command of the chief mate bound for 
Canton." Walbran, on what authority I do not know, 
gives the date of Kendrick's death as 1st January 1795. 
If not exactly accurate this must be a very close approxi- 
mation. 

Thus departed Captain Kendrick, in the fifty-fifth 



37 For authority for these statements, see Vancouver's Voyage, 1801 
ed., Vol. 5, pp. 5, 29, 112, 115, 121, 123; and Vol. 6, p. 65. 
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year of his age. Delano gives a fulsome laudation of his 
character, 38 to which I can not wholly subscribe. In 
physical appearance he is said to have been "a very large 
man possessing great strength and courage." 39 From 
the sample of his handwriting and composition preserved 
in the Barrell letters 4a (being the instructions issued by 
him to Captain Gray while at the Falkland Islands in 
1787) he seems to have had even less than the ordinary 
common school education of his time. As the commander 
of an expedition he was a complete failure; even his 
friend Hoskins has to admit that "to be sure the man 
was by no means calculated for the charge of such an 
expedition, but a better man might have done worse." 
But when his responsibility was reduced to the control 
and direction of a small vessel he showed qualities of 
initiative, perseverance, courage, energy, and foresight. 
He was a good seaman, a kind-hearted, though quick-tem- 
pered man. He seems to have been whimsical and vacil- 
lating. He shows himself as a man jealous of his author- 
ity, self-willed and dictatorial, but yet amenable to rea- 
son if approached in a proper spirit and manner. He 
had a keen eye for opportunities and possibilities of trade 
development, especially where they lay beyond, or at one 
side of, the beaten paths. His uncertainty of action and 
his leisurely movements were the defects which prevented 
him from obtaining those results to which his other 
qualities should have entitled him. 



John Kendrick Junior 

Reference has already been made to the fact that 
Captain Kendrick's sons, John and Solomon, sailed with 
him on the first voyage of the Columbia, the former as 
fifth mate, the latter as an A. B. Haswell suggests that 



38 Delano's Voyages, Boston, 1817, p. 400. 

39 Gape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 35, Edward Kenwrick. 

40 In the archives of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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Captain Kendrick's motive in quarreling with him arose 
"as is most probable from his wish to elevate his son to 
the position of second mate." To understand this refer- 
ence it must be remembered that when the Columbia 
sailed from Boston in September 1787 her officers were: 
Simeon Woodruff e, first mate; Joseph Ingraham, second 
mate ; Robert Has well, third mate ; John B. Cordis, fourth 
mate ; and John Kendrick Jr., fifth mate. The discharge 
of Woodruffe at Cape Verd Islands and of Haswell at 
the Falkland Islands would naturally raise the position 
occupied by John Kendrick Jr. 

While the Columbia lay inert in Nootka Sound the son 
John entered the Spanish service. It would appear that 
Kendrick chose the psychological moment. In a letter 
dated 13th July 1789 (just ten days subsequent to the 
seizure of the British ship Argonaut) Martinez reports 
this young man's entry into the Spanish service. In his 
eyes the young New Englander has three qualifications 
which in the order in which he mentions them are : that 
he has of his own free will abjured the heresies of Luther 
and embraced the Roman Catholic religion; that he is 
well educated; and that he is expert as a pilot. 41 The 
first reference to him in Martinez's Diary is under date 
25th August 1789 when he was acting as interpreter on 
the occasion of a visit from Maquinna, the head chief of 
the vicinity. The next entry in which he is mentioned 
in that diary is in October 1789. I quote : "One day this 
month (October) the reconnaissance of the country from 
Tashis to the bay of La Esperanza was casually made 
with the boat in charge of the second pilot, Don Juan 
Kendrick and the interpreter Gabriel del Castillo. They 
had left home in search of whale oil and red ochre, but 
finding themselves at Tashis they determined (with the 
agreement of those who accompanied them) to explore 
the arm toward the west. They undertook this work 



41 Archives of Indies, Seville, Spain, Est. 90, Caj. 3, Leg. 18; copy 
in my possession. 
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with no more provisions than a little fish which they had 
bought from the Indians. Making the attempt steering 
between two bodies of land they came out into the ocean 
in latitude 50°. They had crossed the bay of La Espe- 
ranza and had taken possession of the country in the 
name of the King of Spain, Don Carlos IV. As evidence 
of this, they set up, at a distance of 20' from the afore- 
said Tashis a cross with the inscription 'Carolus IV His- 
paniarum et Yndiarum Rex 9 with the name of Don Este- 
van Martinez engraved in these letters: T. D. E. J. M. 
Anno de 1789/ No other people have seen this passage 
but in all of it there is good anchorage for ships of all 
sizes which can be moored to the shore. The English 
who have come into this port have expressed doubts as 
to the existence of the passage but no one has proved its 
existence until it was done by Kendrick and the inter- 
preter." 

He then disappears into the mists of the Spanish 
archives, and is seen no more until Ingraham arrives at 
Hawaii in May 1791. He learned that in the preceding 
month two Spanish vessels had touched there. In them 
was "Mr. John Kendrick Junr, Captain Kendrick's son 
whom he had let remain on board the Princesa with Don 
E. J. Martinez. These vessels from (Tianna's) descrip- 
tion I knew to be the Argonaut and Princess Royal which 
were captured in Nootka Sound." Tianna also gave to 
Ingraham a letter from John Kendrick Jr. to his father 
to be delivered in the event of their meeting on the 
Northwest coast. 42 The Argonaut and Princess Royal, 
though called Spanish, were then in Colnett possession. 
Setting out from San Bias in the former, Colnett had, in 
accordance with the understanding with the Spanish of- 
ficers, sought the other at Nootka, but in vain. Sailing 
thence for China he called, as usual, at the Hawaiian 
Islands, where he accidentally encountered her and took 



42 Ingraham's Journal MS, May 23, 1791; Hawaiian Historical So- 
ciety Reprints (No. 3), p. 8. 
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over her command. 43 How the Spanish crews reached 
Mexico again is unknown to me; doubtless a search 
in the Spanish archives would disclose the means; Col- 
nett had on the Argonaut the crew of the Princess Royal, 
who had been in captivity with him. 

Again John Kendrick Jr. goes into eclipse and is not 
seen until June 1794. Doubtless he continued in the ser- 
vice of Spain, for on this date he appears at Nootka on 
the verge of sailing in charge of the transport Aranzazu 
for Monterey. Catala the missionary accompanied him 
to Mexico where they arrived on 2nd July 1794. Young 
Kendrick seems to have absorbed the Spanish reverence 
for the faith, as Martinez had already indicated; he re- 
fused to sail on the return voyage until another spiritual 
pastor had been found to take over and carry on Catala's 
work at Nootka. 44 

This is the last reference to him that I have been able 
to discover; there are, however, one or two allusions 
which may or may not refer to him. In 1799 the Elisa, 
Captain Rowan, was on this coast in the fur trade. Her 
supercargo was a John Kendrick. 45 Whether this person 
was identical with our John Kendrick Jr.; and if so 
when he had left the Spanish service and where he had 
joined her, at the Hawaiian Islands or at her home port 
in Boston; and if the latter, when and how he had 
reached New England ; these are all questions remaining 
at present unanswered. Again, in 1802, the Juno, owned 
by the D'Wolfs of Bristol, was here in command of a 
Captain Kendrick. 46 Was this John Kendrick Jr.? He 
would at that time be only about thirty years of age. 

These fragments show how much research is still 
necessary to piece together the biography of this eldest 
son of Captain John Kendrick. 



43 Colnett's Voyage, London, 1798, p. 101; Vancouver's Voyage, 1801 
Ed., Vol. 3, pp. 236 et seg.; and authorities cited in preceding note. 

44 Bancroft's History of Northwest Coast, Vol. I, p. 296. 

45 Id., p. 307. 

46 Id., p. 311. 
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Solomon Kendrick 

The second son, Solomon, seems to have remained on 
the Columbia after his father relinquished the command 
to Captain Gray and to have returned on her to Boston 
on 10th August 1790. We next find him as third mate 
on the ship Jefferson, Captain Josiah Roberts, bound on 
a voyage from Boston to the Northwest coast. This ves- 
sel was a large ship in those days, perhaps of five hun- 
dred tons burthen. 47 Sailing on 29th November 1791, 
the Jefferson arrived off Cumberland Bay, Juan Fernan- 
dez, on 20th May 1792. The log entry reads : "Got out 
the pinnace and sent her ahead of us into the harbour 
with Mr. Kendrick the third officer and six hands, he 
having knowledge of the best anchoring ground, having 
been in this port before with his father in the ship Co- 
lumbia in the year 1788 and met with a friendly recep- 
tion." When Kendrick returned he reported that the 
Governor, relying upon a prohibition promulgated since 
that visit, would not grant permission for the Jefferson 
to anchor. Though the sea-letter and the Spanish am- 
bassador's letter were produced, the Governor was ada- 
mant and the ship was obliged to depart for Valparaiso. 48 

The Jefferson was on the coast in the summer of 1793. 
I can not account for what appears to be an error of 
Captain Vancouver in stating that she was here in 1792 ; 
such an allegation does not fit in with La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt's synopsis of her voyage as obtained from 
Captain Roberts himself. 49 The Jefferson was accom- 
panied by a small schooner of eighty-six tons which had 
been built, during the voyage, at the Marquesas Islands 
in 1792, and carried a crew of twelve men. Solomon 



47 This is according to Marchand's Voyage, 1801 English edition, 
Vol. 2, p. 270; La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt on the other hand in his 
Voyage dans les Etats-Unis, Paris, An. 8, Vol. 3, p. 18, says: "du port de 
cent cinquante-deux tonneaux." 

48 Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, First Series, Vol. 4 
(1795), pp. 235, 261. 

49 Vancouver's Voyage, 1801 Ed., Vol. 6, p. 399 ; B. C. Archives Re- 
port for 1913, pp. 28-9; compare therewith La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt 
Voyage, Vol. 3, pp. 18-26. 
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Kendrick was an officer on this tender. Two absolutely 
contradictory accounts of the boss of this schooner and 
her crew exist. According to La Roehef oucauld-Liancourt, 
the two vessels spent six or seven months in trading, prin- 
cipally in the vicinity of Queen Charlotte Islands. There 
the tender disappeared. La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt 
says: "Un coup de vent terrible, qui a pense detruire 
son propre navire, a probablement frappe celui-la, plus 
rapproche alors de terre, et moins en etat que le sien de 
resister a un aussi gros terns. Avec lui ont peri douze 
hommes, ont ete perdus un nombre assez considerable de 
peaux et de matieres d'echange, et les plans des cotes 
des iles que le capitaine assure avoir decouvert." The 
other version is given by Boit in his manuscript Log of 
the Union on the authority of John Young as follows: 
"Captain Roberts had a small schooner as a tender on 
the N W Coast, which was cut off by the natives of Queen 
Charlotte Islands and every soul on board murder'd, 
among the rest a son of Captain Kendrick's who was 2d 
mate." Later in the log on the same authority Boit 
speaks of the treatment of captives by the Indians and 
after dwelling upon its horrors proceeds: "The same 
kind of treatment was experienced by a Newport man 
(by name, Bears) who was sav'd out of Capt Roberts' 
schooner (when taken at Cumsuah's village, Queen Char- 
lotte Isles), this poor fellow was likewise taken off by a 
Boston ship." If this story were true it would lead us 
into the interesting maze of striving to ascertain the 
identity of the vessel mentioned by Peron that was cap- 
tured and looted by the Haida and whose one survivor 
was similarly maltreated and similarly rescued ; 50 a story 
which most readers have been accustomed to regard as 
apocryphal. 

But between these two conflicting reports the his- 
torian must, it would seem to me, take that which pur- 
ports to be the relation of the captain. 



50 Peron's Voyage, Paris, 1824, Vol. 2, pp. 2-8. 
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The Lady Washington 

It may perhaps be well to conclude this sketch with 
a word about the brigantine herself. After Captain 
Kendrick's death she sailed for China. Nothing is known 
of her movements thereafter until Broughton's arrival 
at Nootka in March 1796. He records that the Washing- 
ton was then there; and it seems that she was under- 
going repairs, as usual. She had left the Hawaiian 
Islands about the first of March 1796. This leads to the 
belief that it is possible that she was on the coast in the 
summer of 1795. If so, great celerity was being shown 
by her new commander, whoever he was. Of course this 
is all surmise, based upon the usual routes of travel and 
the ordinary lines of conduct in the trade. During April 
1796 at Marvinas Bay, Nootka Sound, with the aid of 
the Washington, Broughton heaved down his ship, the 
Providence, and effected his repairs. When he departed 
from Nootka Sound, 21st May 1796, he left the Wash- 
ington there, her leaks repaired and ready to continue 
her trading voyage. 51 At this point, so far as present 
investigation has ascertained, the curtain is rung down — 
the scene is ended. 

Since the above was written I have fortunately found 
in Bishop's Journal of the Ruby, in the Archives of the 
Province of British Columbia, the following entry which 
shows that the surmises in the last paragraph are correct, 
except that, owing to the perils of the sea, the Washing- 
ton did not actually visit the Northwest Coast in 1795. 
"The Sandwich Islands/' says this journal, "were how- 
ever safely reached on the 19th (February, 1796) and 
the ship anchored in Why-tee-tee Bay, Who-boo Island. 
Here was found the Snow 'Washington' formerly the 
sloop 'Mears' commanded by Captain Robert Simpson, 
who informed Captain Bishop that he had sailed from 



51 Broughton's Voyage (French Ed.), Paris 1807, Vol. 1, pp. 75, 78. 
Broughton had met the Washington in January 1796 at Karakakooa Bay; 
see his Voyage, Vol. 1, p. 45. 
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Canton in July of last year (1795) for the North West 
Coast of America, but having met with a terrible typhoon 
off the coast of Japan, he had on account of damages put 
into the Sandwich Islands, and given up all hope of pro- 
ceeding to America until the following spring. They 
had passed the winter in Karakakooa Bay, Owhyhee, in 
company with the Prince William Henry, Captain Wake, 
who had sailed about six weeks before for California/' 
Despite the confusion caused by the introduction of the 
word "Mears" as an alleged earlier name of the Wash- 
ington, there is no doubt of the identity of the vessel. 
In all his references to her, and they are contemporane- 
ous, Broughton speaks of her by her full name, Lady 
Washington; it is true that Broughton calls her a brig, 
while the Ruby's journal mentions her as a snow; but 
the terms "brig," "brigantine" and "snow" are used in- 
terchangeably in the journals of that time on this coast. 



